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dispatched there. After the war, too, bodies of Irish-Americans made raids over the border, which were successfully repelled by the militia.
Union having virtually failed, the often discussed scheme of federation was seriously brought forward, with the acthe support of the Mother Country. Sir John Macdonald, the greatest statesman in Canadian history, was the soul of the movement, loyally supported by Sir Edward Cartier, the leader of the French, and a majority in both provinces. The difficulty came with the Maritime Provinces, which were quite contented with their present situation, had achieved responsible government, had no racial problems, nor any serious political difficulties. After many conferences in London and Canada, and not without serious hitches, the, end was attained, due largely to the persuasive eloquence of Macdonald. The scheme was modelled on that of the United States, without its obvious blemishes. The new Federal Government delegated definite and limited powers to the provinces, reserving the rest to itself, instead of the reverse process, which still causes such anomalies and inconveniences in the United States of America.
Birth of  the  Great  Dominion
The House of Commons was to be composed of elected members from each province in proportion to their population, with readjustment at stated periods. The Upper House, or Senate, was to be nominated for life by the Crown, otherwise the Ministry in power; the Provincial Governments to continue much as before, but with restricted powers and under Lieutenant-Governors of local selection.
The capital of the new Federation, with the Governor-General's residence at the Federal capital, was now moved to the banks of the Ottawa, and named after that noble river. It stands on the borders of
8uebec and Upper Canada, now re-named ntario, and here the new Parliament was opened in 1867. Federation proved a success from the first. Of the domestic problems that henceforward divided its two political parties, Liberal and Conservative, with the French and their ecclesiastical and racial questions cutting often across the line of cleavage, it is enough to say that Free Trade v. Protection was for a generation the largest issue.
But a bigger thing than mere politics was looming on the future of the Dominion, namely, the Great North-West, hitherto outside Canadian vision and the limits of what then comprised Canada. Beyond the supposed sterile and shaggy wilderness that for hundreds of miles shut out settled Ontario from the north and west, lay 800
miles of mostly ric . rr^:r:?r ~\:-r~'-?.\vl by the Rocky Mountains v.v.x'.. :i rrra!>*' and descending ridijts 'i'r^v ; r^:,,^:a!]v into the Pacific. Thi< latter r ^:T v,:t!i Vancouver Island, containing ;. r r> munity expanded from an oi'i H;:'I?> >:. -Bay settlement, comprised the rocert'.v formed province of British Columbia. The new province had been inviteii to join the Federation, and had consented if, and when, a railroad should be built across the continent. Fort Garry, a large Hudson's Bay trading station, stood at the eastern fringe of the intervening prairie, and the Federal Government now bought out that company's territorial interests and founded Winnipeg on its site, as the capital of a new prairie province named Manitoba.
Construction  of  the  G.P.R.
This provoked, in 1871, a rising among the French half-breeds and Indians then occupying the country, which was suppressed without bloodshed by a military expedition under the future Lord Wolseley.
The fertility of this vast country was undoubted, but its rigorous climate, persistently exaggerated by the fur traders for obvious reasons," was deeply mistrusted. A trans-continental railroad was now in the air, the dream and hope of a group of enthusiasts, headed by Lords Strathcona and Mount Stephen. But a majority still doubted that a poor country like Canada, or a British public with so far disastrous experience of Canadian railroads, would undertake a new one of 2,000 miles long over a wilderness half sterile and wholly uninhabited. But the railroad advocates persevered, and for years it was the chief battleground of Canadian politics. Its early financial struggles are an only less" dramatic story than its unprecedented triumphs of engineering. It was begun in 1878 and completed in 1885. The flow of immigration, both from Canada and Europe, by laborious routes had begun before that, and the North-West with British Columbia had opened for the Dominion another chapter of its history.
Progress   of Trade and  Manufacture
Between the date of Federation and the end of the century the Dominion progressed steadily, rather than phenomenally like the American West. The prairies proved by experience as healthy for men as productive in crops, but the continuously low price of grain depressed agricultural Canada, and hampered the development of its prairie provinces. Trade and manufacture, however, under a new and steady policy of Protection, prospered, and Canada began to export is of various kinds as well as her
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